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Youth Today’ 


Vreruine Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The United States of America is youth conscious. Every home is 
more and more child-interested. Today in the United States there are 
approximately twenty-two million young people between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five. It is estimated that about three million of 
these are unemployed, out of school, and living at home. Changed 
economic conditions have made it most difficult for large numbers of 
young people to decide what life work to follow and to find gainful 
employment. Thousands, who under former conditions would be earn- 
ing their own living, are now an added responsibility to their parents 
or to the communities in which they live. Youth resents becoming a 
financial burden on the community, state, or nation. Youth wants a 
chance. It is thwarted in its natural desires and ambitions by current 
economic and social conditions over which it has no control. These con- 
ditions have cultivated in some a rebellious spirit which is unhealthy, 
both for the individual and for society. Many will have great difficulty 
in their efforts to recover from the feeling of inferiority bred by con- 
ditions of the time. 

All of society must, for its own well-being, organize to assist youth 
in solving its many problems. The public school is one of the agencies 
which society expects to take the lead in such an undertaking, All 
other social institutions, and particularly the home, must cooperate if a 
real solution is to be found. 

Let us consider in particular three lines of activity which will con- 
tribute to the solution of the problems which American youth today 
faces. These three lines of activity are, first, education; second, recrea- 
tion; and third, economic security. More than ever, youth is education 
conscious; youth is recreation conscious; and youth is security con- 
scious. 

In considering youth in connection with education, two facts are 
of extreme importance. First, more young people than ever before are 
continuing their education beyond the high school level. Second, the 
general level of education for all youth is continually advancing. 

About two decades ago the citizens of most of the states decided 
that it would be for the best interests of society that young people 
should attend school until they were sixteen or eighteen years of age. 


1 Radio address delivered from Station KGO at 9:30 a.m., May 11, 1936, on The 
New World program sponsored by the California Teachers Association. 
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Just as we are beginning to realize this aim we find that it is insuf- 
ficient to meet the enlarged demands of today’s youth. It is not enough 
to guarantee that all youth have opportunity to complete the high school. 
Youth, by its increased enrollment in junior colleges, colleges, and adult 
education classes has supplied concrete evidence that an advancing level 
of educational maturity must be considered as the common heritage 
of all. At the present time in California approximately one out of each 
two high school graduates continues in some educational institution of 
advanced standing. 

The depression has had a definite effect on this trend. The impos- 
sibility of employment for thousands of high school graduates leads 
many to continue their education. Many others, however, came from 
families without sufficient financial ability to provide the living expenses 
and incidental expenses necessary to allow them to attend even a public, 
tuition free, educational institution of higher level. These youth had 
the opportunity for further education almost within their grasp but 
were thwarted because of economic difficulties. What a tragedy it is for 
youth to find the doors of gainful employment closed and at the same 
time to be deprived of the opportunity of further education. 

Fortunately, however, the National Youth Administration has pro- 
vided a certain amount of financial assistance to enable about two 
million young people to continue their education beyond the high 
school. This national program is intended to provide a nation wide 
community service for youth designed to rebuild the morals and restore 
confidence in two million of these discouraged young people. A pro- 
gram in California which combines counseling and guidance, education, 
recreation, and remunerative work or scholarship grants is now in 
operation. 

The public schools are confronted with a tremendous challenge to 
provide effective educational opportunities for the ever increasing num- 
ber of young people demanding them. As invention improves indus- 
trial processes and at the same time throws people out of work, industry 
demands a higher form of training for those it is willing and able to 
employ. In the long run, new machinery undoubtedly contributes to 
the general welfare and higher standards of living, but this offers little 
solace for those who find no work. In order to anticipate this situation, 
the school must provide the type of training which will fit young people 
for several lines of employment. 

Important as is the school for vocational training, one aspect of the 
modern school program is of even greater significance. Young people 
are interested today more than ever before in current problems of a 
social, civic, and economic nature. They know that society must not 
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allow itself just to drift along; that all citizens must participate intel- 
ligently in the solution of the complex and baffling problems which have 
contributed to recent troubled conditions. The modern school and 
college program is endeavoring to meet this growing demand for train- 
ing young citizens to participate effectively in the solution of important 
social and economic problems. Such a program is of tremendous conse- 
quence in the development of constructive citizenship and wholesome 
character. 

The home may well be the place where family consideration and 
discussion of current social problems may be given. The return of the 
fine art of conversation to the intimate family and home gatherings will 
help youth to be deliberative, will help parents to be patient, and will 
encourage interchange of ideas. Parents can contribute from their 
experience and life study. Youth may contribute from its speculation 
and observation. We plead for more intimate family life during these 
days. We emphasize the importance of restoring those great moments 
into home life, spiritual moments, during which the family as an institu- 
tion reigns in its magnificence. 

A second field in need of development to provide more adequately 
for the needs of youth is recreation. The development of highly com- 
mercialized forms of entertainment and amusement, more often costly 
than not, make it absolutely essential that society as a whole shall make 
available to youth public facilities for wholesome recreation. 

No youth should be denied the opportunity for constructive expres- 
sion of its energies. Youth energy will be expressed. We may deter- 
mine whether that expression be constructive or not. This is a joint 
responsibility of the school and of the community. That youth has 
come to have a greatly increased amount of leisure during the past few 
vears is an undisputed fact. This condition gives immediate rise to the 
demand for further recreational outlets. Youth must know play, and 
where and how to best do it. 

This matter of increasing recreational opportunities is not limited 
to the youth of the United States. Certain of the European countries 
have already made significant progress in meeting the situation. Almost 
all of the better class of current periodicals are carrying articles devoted 
to the subject of increased recreational opportunities for youth. School 
officials, recreation officials, and those in charge of other types of social 
institutions are besieged with inquiries for advice on how better to meet 
the demand for supplying more and better recreational facilities. 
Parents, I suggest that you study and know well the recreation of your 
children. May I even go further and urge you to plan recreation where 
you and the children will be together? 
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The third field of endeavor is concerned with providing security 
for youth. Primarily this means economic security under which youth 
can develop and come to realize its ambitions and possibilities. If 
society as a whole is to remain healthy it must not ignore this respon- 
sibility for youth. Youth must have that amount of economic security 
necessary to enable it to take advantage of educational opportunities 
unless youth is in employment. 

In this connection it is well to remember that the age of youth 
today includes a greater number of years than formerly. In early 
American life, the majority of children were not able to complete even 
the common school of eight grades. In early times, children, par- 
ticularly those living in rural communities, took part as members of 
the family in the productive farm life of the family. Today the large 
part of the population resides in cities. Children and youth are not 
expected nor given opportunity to contribute to any large extent in 
family earnings. The period of dependency of youth has gradually 
increased. Whatever that period of dependency is or may be, may 
very properly be considered as the period of youth and a period during 
which education, as the most constructive activity for youth, should be 
continued. 

As business and general economic conditions continue to improve, 
the majority of families will be better able to assume a greater respon- 
sibility in providing for this increased period of dependency on the part 
of youth. As families go from relief rolls to gainful employment, many 
young people will be properly provided for by the family bread-winner. 
In eases where families are not able to support youth, however, organ- 
ized society must assume a certain amount of responsibility. There is 
nothing more discouraging to youth, or to any other group for that 
matter, than a general feeling of insecurity. All constructive effort and 
ambition seems futile in the face of insecurity. Provide security for 
youth and youth will gain an impetus which will make it a vital and 
significant force in constructive social progress. 

As we face our many responsibilities to youth, particularly those 
related to education, recreation, and economic security, we are justified 
in reposing in our youth great confidence and faith. American youth is 
basically sound. It is of fine character; it is of good citizenship; it is 
stimulated by high ideals. There will be no revolt of youth against 
society as some alarmists would like to have us believe. Youth is not 
interested in the establishment of an entirely new social order which 
will blot out all present day values. Youth will gradually assume its 
proper share in the control of conditions and will take its part in mak- 
ing those changes which are needed for a better order of living. There 
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are fundamental values in the present social order which are abso- 
lutely essential in any improved social order and today’s youth is fully 
aware of that. Youth will build on these values in meeting tomorrow’s 
needs. 

Will you, as parents, join the schools in planning for the future 
of youth, help us arrange constructive expressions for the energies of 
youth? Let us restore faith in youth. We must not allow youth to be 
introduced to failure. Joining in this, adding the advantage of strong 
home influence to richer school opportunity—youth—society—will be 
safe. 
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To Know These Is to Enjoy Life’ 


VieERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


. Work; that expresses what is inside and gives inward satisfac- 


tion; that presents to me a problem. 


. Home; that welcomes, that we love to seek, where we really live. 
. Play; that we know how to do, enjoy doing, and that fills our 


recreation with re-creation. 
Out-of-doors; sunshine, open air, woods, fields, and simple, 
unadulterated nature. 


. Animals; the fun of their care, the joy of their unswerving 


loyalty and identification of us with their enlightening affection. 


. Books; that satisfy the urge to reach for deeper understandings 


of the past, of other minds, of other interpretations and imagi- 
nation. 


. Thought (contemplation) ; that makes solitary moments great 
? ~ a) 


inspiration and makes our own company good and interesting 
company. 

Conversation ; in spoken word, in writing, in some art, expressed 
or enjoyed. 

the good life, better community 
and world relationships, fellow men, children, and unaffected 
love. 

Moments for the upward look. 


1 These statements were prepared for presentation as part of an address delivered 
by Vierling Kersey at the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the establishment of 
junior high schools in the city of Los Angeles, May 12, 1936. 
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Confidence Restored 


VIERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


As we take stock of our status at the close of another school year 
I am happy to report a restoration of confidence in public education in 
California. 

1. Confidence is restored in youth. 

Dynamic, vigorous youth—moral, loyal to American ideals, trust- 
worthy, we conclude to be deserving of as good a heritage as can be 
provided by every effort of the parent generation. Youth is the hope 
of our state; our faith in youth is assurance that our hope will be 
attained. 

2. Confidence is restored in teachers. 

Unselfish, devoted servants of youth and adults, they are fired with 
a missionary zealousness making them the grandest army fighting for 
righteousness in our commonwealth. Great work have our teachers 
done; greater is to be their reward and appreciation. 

3. Confidence is restored in California school administrators. 

For every expenditure of public funds they are making available 
maximum service. Adequate physical facilities they are providing. 
Every waste is squeezed out. Their leadership is acknowledged; their 
eminence recognized. 

4, Confidence 1s restored in education. 

More than any other factor we find education contributing to 
happy living, civic improvement, cultural values, vocational and pro- 
fessional advancement, to the improvement of spiritual ideals. How 
fine are the friends of California schools, how legion their support! 

5. Confidence is restored in our country. 

Instruments and implements of American democracy, the schools 
insist be preserved and supported. The traditions of American politi- 
cal, industrial, social living, our schools will advance and improve. We 
will never see them destroyed, replaced, or defiled. Great is our 
country; great our responsibility and opportunity to maintain and 
improve it! 

Would you have confidence restored ? 

Restore your own! 
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Bonded Indebtedness of California School 
Districts 


VieERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


For a period of nearly two years the California State Department 
of Education has been engaged in a survey of school building adequacy. 
The survey was started under a grant from the State Emergency Relief 
Administration and is now being completed as a project under the 
Works Progress Administration. The successful conduct of this survey 
has been made possible through the excellent cooperation of county 
superintendents of schools and local school district offigials who have 
contributed considerable time and effort in supplying the basic data 
essential to the survey. 

Summaries of portions of the survey were reported in previous 
issues of California Schools.1. One important part of the survey con- 
sisted of securing accurate information on the relationship between the 
bonded indebtedness and assessed valuation of school districts. 

At this time of the year, as governing boards of school districts 
are preparing school district budgets, the need for this information is 
apparent because of the effect of bonded indebtedness on future tax 
rates. In order to supply this information for the use of school officials, 
the following tabulation is presented showing the relationship between 
the bonded indebtedness of school districts and assessed valuation, as 
of June 30, 1935, by counties. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The total bonded indebtedness of California school districts is 
$193,483,752. The total assessed valuation of the state is $6,925,044,731. 
The total bonded indebtedness of school districts amounts to but 2.79 
per cent of the total assessed valuation of the state. 

2. The per cent which school bonded indebtedness is of assessed 
valuation ranges from 0 to 4.71 per cent. Mono and Trinity counties 
have no outstanding school bonds; the bonded indebtedness of school 
districts in Plumas County is only 1/50 of 1 per cent of the assessed 
valuation, while that in Amador County is only 3/100 of 1 per cent. 
The four counties having the highest ratio between bonded indebtedness 
of school districts and assessed valuation are Sacramento, 4.71 per cent; 


1C, M. Hirst. “Survey of School Building Adequacy in California,’ California 
Schools, VI (August, September, November, 1935), 289-295, 331-340, 394-403. 
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Bonded Indebtedness of California School Districts, Assessed Valuation, 
and Per Cent which Bonded Indebtedness Is of Assessed Valuation, 
by Counties 


Bonded indebtedness, June 30, 1935 ib 
Assessed Moe 
: bonded 
County Elementary High Junior oo indebtedness 
school sch college Total of assessed 
districts districts districts valuation 
rs $8,054,000 eS $15,388,500 | $434,075,754 3.54 
ME aicu os Souk 3,000 i OO ee ae 3,000 »262,257 0.24 
pS rs ee None J ) =e 4,000 14,369,319 0.03 
LO SOE 193,500 Ci] | es 570,000 45,074,160 1.26 
Calaveras: .<.. <==... ,000 pd | 130,000 9,388,350 1.38 
ee 229,500 | |) See es 435,500 21,146,755 2.06 
Contra Costa........- 1,238,500 pe | ee 2,985,500 117,393,945 2.54 
Del Note. <......... 116,000 ee 16,000 10,265,904 1.13 
El Dorado.-....-..--- 37,000 0) ee 182,000 14,716,921 1.24 
NR ee oes 2,383,700 y tt |) ere 5,296,700 197,974,964 2.67 
OS eae 206,000 | See 242,000 19,819,610 1.22 
Humboldt... ........- 80,500 407,000 |_.---- RANEY 487,500 51,280,079 0.95 
OO eae 687,100 Cf | eee 1,171,100 44,837,584 2.61 
oS SR ERS 250 yi. | rr 261,250 18,863,522 1.38 
| eee 503,500 7, | | aren 682,500 223,186,905 0.31 
[1 eee ee 109,000 lit) | || Sees 420,000 44,368,685 0.95 
| OS EE See eee 119,000 Ct | 204,500 8,812,130 2.32 
MMS oo wee 160,700 | eee 202,700 13,690,399 1.48 
Los Angeles... ......-- 56,509,370 45,502,000 $90,000 102,101,370 | 2,346,089,330 4.35 
| ee 164, 1 | Seen : 249, 27,222,985 0.92 
pL ee ev 429,450 i | eee 707,450 44,540,154 1.59 
Be ene 19,450 i See 650 4,537,804 0.46 
Mendocino----------- 97,250 ye 351,000 26,241,930 1.34 
2 174,900 jd | Se 317,400 52,783,630 0.60 
ee ae , | 2 ee 78,400 11,947,924 0.66 
None eee None 5,010,655 None 
727,850 rc. | See 1,143,850 77,582,547 1.47 
315,700 eee 495,7 22,864,723 2.17 
None J | ae 110,000 14,676,655 0.75 
1,897,750 yi ene 3,958,750 191,962,630 2.06 
247,324 |) re 457,324 35,079,415 1.30 
2 OS ene ee 5,000 | Se a 5,000 22,691,070 0.02 
Riverside. ........... 1,232,500 1,404,500 288,000 2,925,000 89,687,810 3.26 
Sacramento. --------- 3,241,000 2,625,000 483,000 6,349,000 134,703,896 4.71 
San Benito---.------- 116,100 |) Se 116,100 14,229,425 0.82 
San Bernardino------- 1,569,300 1,900,225 405,000 3,874,525 133,620,025 2.90 
a 2,344,850 Co Se 5,705,850 205,771,935 2.77 
San Francisco. ------- 7,287,233 yf. 4): | ean 14,389,000 | 1,140,998,589 1.26 
San Joaquin-_-_.----- 1,134,000 Se 1,586,000 113,258,155 1.40 
San Luis Obispo------ 15,500 Z| eee 544,500 38,147,770 1.43 
San Mateo.._-..----- 1,042,000 1,067,000 165,000 2,274,000 104,541,213 2.18 
Santa Barbara-------- 1,322,200 CT | eee 2,756,200 97,902,099 2.82 
Santa Clara._......-- 656, yi | eee 4,185,000 145,688,320 2.87 
Santa Crus.........- 549,890 . | = 644,890 37,376,035 1.73 
UNG Sac owas 80,1 P| |: | ae 310,100 34,339,308 0.90 
tts ae 6,000 | | eee 6,000 2,831,068 0.21 
Siskivow.............. 80,000 1’ eee 117,000 23,492,655 0.50 
oS een 385,485 cl 892,485 39,494,565 2.26 
oS 497,733 0) as 1,442,733 62,173,735 2.32 
Se eran ; | See 1,125,500 61,611,200 1.83 
a eae 119,000 po | 219,000 21,793,760 1.00 
AIS oo one 144,965 2 — EEE 188,965 17,447,860 1.08 
| None |) SSS None 3,803,760 None 
1 ae 804,450 ph CS See: 1,907,450 82,623,498 2.31 
fee 18,500 pao 18,500 14,599,720 0.13 
Ventura: ...<........ 1,094,100 Ce, 2,088,100 78,928,460 2.65 
ROU as toe el 316,210 0 | eee 750,710 33,252,395 2.26 
| eee 000 0! | ee 288,000 18,968,780 1.52 
i $100,772,310 $91,280,442 $1,431,000 | $193,483,752 | $6,925,044,731 2.79 
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Los Angeles, 4.35 per cent; Alameda, 3.54 per cent; and Riverside, 
2.26 per cent. 

3. The total bonded indebtedness of school districts amounts to but 
a small portion of the maximum bonding limit allowed by law. Cali- 
fornia is in a very favorable position in this respect. The relatively 
low bonded indebtedness of California school districts is outstanding 
when it is considered that the program of secondary education, par- 
ticularly in the junior college field, has undergone considerable expan- 
sion during recent years and, furthermore, when it is kept in mind 
that throughout the state the requirements for making school buildings 
earthquake proof have resulted in greatly increased building pro- 
grams during the past three years. 


} 
| 
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The California Public Schools From a 


Layman’s Point of View’ 


Dr. Lewis P. Crutcuer, President, California State Board of 
Education 


The American public school, from the viewpoint of the layman, is 
an institution from which he expects value received for his investment 
and if he have normal discerment he knows full well that the returns 


exceed his most ardent expectations. 


He contributes by taxation to the moral, intellectual, and physical 
training of as fine a youth as civilization has known and has the gratify- 
ing consciousness that the future of our nation reposes in the beneficiary 
of his contributions. 

The satisfaction which he experiences from his sacrifices in this 
premise is expressed in the realization that both happiness and a sense 
of duty to American ideals and institutions constitute a welcome 
reward. 

Publie Schools Week, which was inaugurated by a great fraternal 
body, has a very definite significance in this time of travail for it draws 
the layman into a more intimate relationship to that great institution 
which stands second to none as an exemplification of fundamental 
democracy which should ever be interpreted in the term, equal rights 
to all with special privileges to none. 

It is most unfortunate that these fine sentiments in this day give 
way to painful embarrassment which comes when the academic days of 
youth are done and the layman is face to face with the fact that he 
has not provided opportunity for service and social experience for those 
who, in the public schools, have been the beneficiaries of his bounty. 

The public school, or any other school for that matter, does not 
educate in the full sense of the word, since education comes from obser- 
vation and experience; while the school provides the foundation for 
the superstructure which is builded only in the days of mental and 
physical maturity. 

A most constant concern for the success and development of the 
public school is the sacred duty of every loyal worth while citizen and 
he should ever be found sponsoring, defending, and supporting this 
handmaiden of the basis of society, the home. 


1 Radio address delivered from station KFOX, April 29, 1936. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
NEWS NOTES 


RESTORATION OF SALARIES AND SERVICES 


Reports from school districts throughout the state indicate that 
school services and teachers’ salaries are rapidly being restored. In 
many cases salaries are approaching those paid before the depression ; 
many districts have added to the teaching staff, and current indica- 
tions are that classes are being reduced in size. 


During the ten year period, 1925-26 through 1934-35, the regular 
session enrollment in the California state colleges increased by an 
average of 5.7 per cent per year. The average annual per cent increase 
by colleges was as follows: Chico, 4.0; Fresno, 11.8; Humboldt, 1.6; 
San Diego, 4.6; San Francisco, 5.3; San Jose, 5.2; and Santa Bar- 


bara, 4.1. 


The California state colleges enrolled a total of 3,041 students in 
the 1935 summer sessions. This enrollment was distributed by col- 
leges as follows: Chico, 137; Fresno, 220; Humboldt, 133; San Diego, 
299; San Francisco, 1,086; San Jose, 813; and Santa Barbara, 353. 
Plans are now being made to care for an even larger enrollment during 
the summer of 1936. 


Of the 3,041 students enrolled in the 1935 state college summer ses- 
sions, 1,017 were also enrolled in the regular sessions. Six hundred 
eighty-four were holders of the A.B. degree; 1,586 were candidates for 
a teaching credential; 1,787 were employed in educational positions; 
and 1,770 held a state credential at the time of registration. 


The United States Office of Education announces that Orange 
County in California is one of ten centers selected to participate in 
public forum demonstration work being conducted by the Office of Edu- 
cation through emergency relief funds. 
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FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Federal funds received for the support of public education in 
California, while constituting only a minor percentage of the total 
receipts for public education, have been of material aid. The amounts 
provided from federal sources during the past three school years were 
as follows: 


1932-33 1933-34 1934-85 
Elementary school districts-_____--- $123,376 98 $116,708 62 $1,079,105 93 
High school. districts.._-............ 272,379 88 269,501 84 253,689 61 
Junior college districts___________-~ 525,849 02 616,189 13 629,224 10 
County school funds..............- 72,611 56 48,948 38 67,017 53 
California Nautical School__-_----__ 25,000 00 25,000 00 25,000 00 
University of California___._._____-__ 353,923 31 353,923 31 353,923 31 
State Department of Education____~ 119,793 06 117,832 78 121,851 02 
Expenditures by federal agencies for 
Bimersoney: eduestion:_....-...2.. . scsxsecux 348,526 00 993,500 00 
@Collewe: Studeht id=. sec ccse eee ce= 210,659 00 940,070 00 
Total federal funds_______-__~_ $1,492,933 81 $2,107,289 06 $4,463,381 50 


STANFORD GRADUATE STUDENTS MEET WITH 
DEPARTMENT STAFF 


Graduate students in the field of educational administration from 
Stanford University met with the staff of the State Department of 
Education on Tuesday, May 26. Members of the staff explained the 
several functions and activities of the Department. This meeting with 
graduate students of Stanford is the most recent of a series conducted 
during the past several years with graduate students in education. 

A mimeographed bulletin entitled The State Board of Education, 
Its Organization and Function, was prepared for use at the meeting. 
A limited number of copies are still available and may be secured 
upon request. 


The State Department of Education is cooperating with a number 
of educational institutions in the formulation of an amendment which 
would remove the present control and jurisdiction the State Athletic 
Commission has over amateur boxing and wrestling contests conducted 
by public school authorities. The legislation which created the State 
Athletic Commissien gave it control over all amateur bouts where an 
admission fee is charged. It is understood that the proposed amend- 
ment would meet with the approval of the State Athletic Commission. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 


VierLina Kersey, Superintendent 


POLICY ON ESTABLISHMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The State Board of Education held a special meeting May 8 and 
9, 1936, to consider applications for the establishment of junior col- 
leges. After consideration of applications from several school dis- 
tricts, the Board decided to postpone definite action until a later 
meeting. 

As a basis for future action the Board directed the State Depart- 
ment of Education to make surveys to determine the need for junior 
college facilities in the areas applying and to present findings to the 
Board. The Board further directed the Department to organize a 
committee composed of representatives of the Department, junior col- 
leges, and other organizations to formulate proposals for a state wide 
plan of junior colleges. It is the intention of the Board to adopt a 
definite policy for the development of junior college education in Cali- 
fornia, and for the extension of junior college facilities as rapidly as 
conditions will warrant, in accordance with a comprehensive plan 
which takes into consideration conditions over the entire state. 


COPYRIGHT LAWS AND SCHOOL PLAYS 


Complaints from playwrights concerning the production of plays 
without permission of the owners of the copyrights thereon indicates 
a need for more careful investigation on the part of school officers. 

The copyright law is explicit in its protection of the rights of 
authors. No school official should authorize or permit a performance 
of any play either by the student body or an outside organization under 
school auspices without first informing himself as to his responsibilities 


under the copyright laws. 
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Division of Physical and Health Education 
W. H. Orton, Chief 


RECREATION 


The following article was written by Howard Braucher and 
appeared in the May, 1936, issue of Recreation: 


RIDICULE OF RECREATION 


The common people do not ridicule recreation. Associations of common people 
for cooperative buying and selling have always encouraged recreation for their 
groups. Labor unions have always emphasized the importance of playgrounds, 
recreation centers, and all that goes to make satisfying life as a part of real wages. 
Unemployed united together for barter have established their own recreation centers 
without any outside stimulation. Those who live close to the heart of the people 
have no question about the people’s desire and need for recreation. 

Dictators, too, have sensed the importance of recreation. The Union of Soviet 
Republics in Russia lost no time in establishing public recreation. Mussolini quickly 
brought into existence the Dopolavoro in Italy. Hitler has a “Strength Through 
Joy Association” in Germany. 

It is as you get away from the Thomas Jeffersons, the Andrew Jacksons, the 
Abraham Lincolns, the Theodore Roosevelts, to men who do not understand the 
common pulse of humanity that you find indifference to recreation or a tendency 
to sneer at it. 

As life becomes thin, rarefied, and over-controlled by the intelligentsia, there 
is apt to be a question about the joys of common humanity. Men who openly or 
secretly are outlaws against society are apt to sneer at the simple natural pleasures 
which men enjoy together. To them provision for skating, swimming, is a waste 
because they see a better use for pieces of silver. 

Men who have kept close to little children, men who would see the spirit of 
Christmas prevail through all the days of the year do not begrudge the municipal 
swimming pools, baseball fields, tennis courts, golf courses—nor yet municipal 
orchestras, glee clubs, choral societies. 

When millions are idle and lumber and metals are piled up without market— 
surely no one can say there is “no time” for building play and recreation spaces 
and that materials must be saved for a more important use. 

A great and good and just Father surely rejoices just as much over the deep 
daily laughter of His people as over the silver that they have in their savings 
banks. After all, to keep really alive is far more important than just to keep 
breathing. 


Division of Teacher Training and Certification 
EVELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR TEACHER TRAINING 


By resolution of the State Board of Education, present accredita- 
tion of teacher training institutions will terminate July 1, 1938. For 
future accreditation institutions will be required to meet teacher train- 
ing standards which are’to be developed. A committee of twelve mem- 
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bers consisting of representatives from present teacher training institu- 
tions and the State Department of Education has been appointed by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to prepare the new standards. 
Thus far the committee has held two meetings. At the first meeting, 
held in San Francisco on April 23, 1936, the functions of the com- 
mittee were defined as follows: 
1. To carry on investigations into various phases of teacher training. 
2. To recommend to the State Board of Education professional 
standards of teacher training. 
3. To recommend procedures by which the standards may be applied. 
4. To recommend a system of state certification whereby the program 
of teacher training in institutions may become effective in the 
public schools. 


After considering the scope of the investigations of the committee, 
three major problems were selected for study and the following sub- 
committees were appointed: 

COMMITTEE ON PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 


L. B. Rogers, University of Southern California, Chairman 
L. A. Williams, University of California 

John Louis Horn, Mills College 

Marguerite C. Layton, Dominican College 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROCEDURES 


George C. Kyte, University of California, Chairman 
John C. Almack, Stanford University 

A. A. Douglass, State Department of Education 
Evelyn Clement, State Department of Education 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL SELECTION AND RECOMMENDATION 


Verna Carley, Stanford University, Chairman 
Frank W. Thomas, Fresno State College 

Marion O. Pease, College of the Pacific 

J. A. Burkman, State Department of Education 


The second meeting was held in San Francisco May 25, 1936. 
The subcommittees made preliminary reports and outlined their methods 
of procedure. Research studies bearing upon problems of teacher 
training will be investigated. New studies will be initiated, and current 
practices and procedures will be analyzed. It is the purpose of the 
general committee to formulate a report for presentation with recom- 
mendations to the State Board of Education by January, 1938. A close 
relationship with the committee on Scope and Sequence of Major 
Learnings in the curriculum will be maintained in order that teacher 
training curricula closely related to work in the public schools may 


be developed. 


| INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW | 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Average Daily Attendance of High School Districts for Purposes of 
Tenure Law 


For the purpose of determining the application of School Code 
sections 5.500 and 5.501, the average daily attendance of pupils attend- 
ing in the seventh and eighth grades of a junior high school is to be 
considered part of the average daily attendance of the high school 
district maintaining the junior high school. (A.G.O. 10677, May 8, 
1936) 


Effect of Enactment of Laws Increasing Cost of Doing Business Upon 
Existing Contracts Between State Agency and Contractors 


Where, after the Board of Public Building Reconstruction, a state 
agency, entered into a contract with a firm for the erection of a school 
building (under Deering Act 6211), the sales tax is increased (Chapter 
355, Statutes 1935) and the Unemployment Reserves Act (Chapter 
352, Statutes 1935) is enacted, the compensation of the contractor can 
not be increased because of the increased costs imposed upon him by 
such enactments unless the contract contain a specific provision for the 
payment of a larger compensation upon the happening of such a con- 
tingency. (A.G.O. 10685, May 9, 1936) 


Effect of Waiver of Permanent Employee of Year’s Service Upon 
Right to Subsequent Reemployment 


Where a permanent employee of a school district was dismissed at 
the close of the school year 1934-35 on the ground the school of the 
district would not have sufficient average daily attendance to permit 
the school to open during the school year 1935-36 and the school was 
in fact opened for such school year, a new teacher being employed and 
the first mentioned teacher, after meeting with the governing board 
of the district, was told she would be reemployed for the school year 
1936-37 if she made no trouble about employment during the school 
year 1935-36, she is entitled, under School Code sections 5.710—5.713 to 
reemployment for the school year 1936-37. (A.G.O. 10701, May 14, 
1936) 
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Use of School Building for Sunday School or Church Services 

The governing board of a school district may not, because of School 
Code section 3.52, permit the use of buildings of the district by anyone 
for the teaching of sectarian or denominational doctrines. Sunday 
school, or church services are in fact sectarian or denominational. 
(A.G.O. 10676, May 8, 1936, affirming A.G.O. 4016, April 24, 1920) 


Housing of Public Junior College in Private Educational Institution 


An arrangement under which a junior college of a high school dis- 
trict is housed in a private non-profit, non-sectarian educational institu- 
tion a rental for such housing being paid and under which instructors 
in said private educational institution, possessing credentials and cer- 
tifieates required by law, are employed as instructors in the junior col- 
lege, there being a complete separation between the junior college and 
the private educational institution, is not in violation of section 30 of 
Article IV, or section 8 of Article IX, of the Constitution, or of School 
Code section 3.52, and is authorized by School Code section 6.41. (A.G.O. 
10680, May 9, 1936) 


Interest of Board Members in District Contracts 

School Code section 2.810 prohibits the governing board of a school 
district from entering into a contract with any firm or corporation if 
any member of the board is a stockholder in or employee of, such firm 
or corporation, an exception however being made in cases such as that 
considered in Opinion No. 9407 (page 12, January, 1935, issue of Callt- 
fornia Schools) in which it was held not to be in violation of School Code 
section 2.810 for the governing board of a high school district to enter 
into a contract for electricity with a light and power company owned 
by a member of the board where the company was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Railroad Commission and no other source of elec- 
tricity was available. (A.G.O. 10668, May 13, 1936) 


Retirement Contributions by Alameda County on Account of County 

Superintendent of Schools and His Certificated Employees 

By reason of section 9 of Article XI of the State Constitution and 
of sections 12 and 15 of the Alameda County Charter, adopted under 
the authority of section 74 of Article XI of the Constitution, prohibiting 
any increase in the salary of a county officer during his term of office, 
School Code section 5.10044, in so far as it purports to require any con- 
tributions to be made from the Alameda County General Fund to the 
Public School Teachers Permanent Fund on account of the Alameda 
County Superintendent of Schools and his certificated employees, is 
void. (A.G.O. 10674, May 6, 1936) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION | 


Broadcasts Sponsored by State Department of Education 
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THE PAGEANT OF YOUTH, WEDNESDAYS, STATION KLX, 9:45-10:15 p.m. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


EDUCATION Topay, STATION KGO, 6 :15-6 :30 P.M. 


6—Summer Vacation 
13—Recreation Camps 
20—Recreation Camps, Concluded 
27—Summer School in the City 


4—Summer School in the City, Concluded 


11—Out-of-door Summer School 
18—Playground Activities 


Following is the schedule of educational broadeasts to be given 
under the auspices of the State Department of Education. These broad- 
casts are produced under the Direction of Norman Field. 


25—Playground Activities, Concluded 


NEw TRAILS, STATION KSFO, 3:30-4:00 p.m. 


6—James King of William 


13—James King of William, Concluded 


20—The Los Angeles Citizens Committee of ’56 


27—The Republic of Lower California 


4—The Raousset Venture 


11—The Story of the Pacific Railway 


18—The Story of the Pacific Railway, Continued 
25—The Story of the Pacific Railway, Concluded 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:00-8:30 p.m. 


5—The Story of Helium 
12—Paul Ehrlich 
19—Hinstein’s Theory 
26—Robert Boyle 

38—Sir Francis Bacon 


10—Sir Francis Bacon, Continued 
17—Sir Francis Bacon, Concluded 


24—Dr. Alexis Carrel 
31—Alexander Graham Bell 


GOLDEN Days, STATION KRE, 8:30-8:45 p.m. 


3—Beating the Depression 
10—Gambling Chance 
17—Ghost Town 
24—The Greatest Liar Unhung 
1—A Tragic Fourth 
8—A Gold Rush to Order 
15—The Sluice Robber 
22—A Dumb Mucker 
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The California History Program 


The Alameda City Schools broadeast, Early California History, 
will offer the following programs which dramatize interesting episodes 
in California history. These broadcasts are under the direction of Erle 
Kenney, Director, Emergency Educational Program of Alameda, and 
are given over station KROW, on Wednesdays from 1:30 to 2 o’clock. 
June 3—Yerba Buena, Early San Francisco 


June 10—Mark Twain 
June 17—Founding of the City of Alameda 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


A grant of $116,000 has been made by one of the educational 
foundations for the completion of the study of secondary school stand- 
ards and accrediting procedures which has been carried on by the Com- 
mittee for the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

To date the work of the committee has been concerned with the 
formulation and development of sets of guiding principles and tentative 
eriteria for judging secondary schools which it is hoped will be more 
valid, more flexible, and more stimulating than any that have been in 
existence in the past. During the current year, over six hundred col- 
laborators in all parts of the country, representing all types of interest 
in secondary schools and in the problems of secondary education, have 
collaborated in criticising and refining this material. 

The Cooperative Study has apparently proceeded about as far as 
it can with profit as a work based on available scientific data and expert 
criticism and judgment. An experimental program is, therefore, being 
planned so that the essential elements in the present tentative materials 
may be selected, with a view to the determination of more effective pro- 
cedures for accrediting and stimulating schools. It is expected that a 
full school year will be required for the completion of this experimental 
program. A third year will be spent in the analysis of results, formu- 
lation of reeommendations, and publication of materials. 

The grant of funds just announced will permit carrying out the 
desired experimental program in some two hundred representative 
secondary schools in all parts of the country. 


RESOLUTIONS OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


The American Association of University Women, at its annual con- 
vention held in Fresno May 22 and 23, 1936, adopted a series of reso- 
lutions, several of which relate to public education. The resolutions 


relating to public education follow: 
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Support of Education. The California Division of the A. A. U. W. reaffirms 
its belief in adequate, free public education as a vehicle for social evolution and 
the maintenance of democracy. This means that the A. A. U. W. must concern 
itself with measures designed to maintain public education on a high level and 
must be alert to oppose bills which would cut at the roots of public schools through 
curtailment of support or an unwise limitation of the authority of boards of edu- 


cation. 

Adult Education. In reaffirming our belief in adult instruction as a part of 
our California system of education we feel that high standards of work and teaching 
should be maintained. 

Teacher Tenure. We reaffirm our belief in the principle of tenure for Cali- 
fornia teachers and we believe that great care should be taken to safeguard the 
quality of teaching under the tenure law. 

Free and Open Discussion. University women should take a more active 
part in the forming of public policies, as well as registering opinion at the time of 
legislation. 

Initiatives for Constitutional Amendments Repealing the Sales and Income 
Taxes. We recommend that these two initiatives be opposed vigorously as, if either 
is adopted, a large part of the support of education will be swept away at a critical 
time when it is of the greatest importance that this support be maintained. Curtail- 
ment of state revenues from taxation would mean that many schools would be closed 
and all school programs radically reduced or a very heavy burden transferred from 
the state to the local community. 

Legislative Initiative on Teacher Tenure. We oppose any change in the 
teacher tenure act adopted in 1935 until it has been thoroughly tested and believe the 
proposed measure is unwise and contrary to the best interests of education. 


INSTITUTE OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


The Institute of Childhood Education, under the sponsorship of 
Mills College Department of Child Development, will be held on the 
campus of the college June 16-20, 1936, for the purpose of bringing 
new material to the attention of the group registered and examining the 
principles of early childhood education in the light of present trends. 
The program will include morning and evening lectures, afternoon 
round tables, and panel discussions. The Mills College Nursery School 
will be open for inspection and individual conferences with faculty 
members may be arranged. The tuition fee for the Institute of Child- 


hood Education is $10. 


AMERICAN LEGION PUBLICATION 


At the last National Convention of the American Legion a resolu- 
tion was adopted asking the national headquarters to prepare informa- 
tion concerning radical youth activities and to place this information 
in the hands of each State Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 
compliance with this mandate a publication entitled Isms has been 
prepared. This publication contains authentic information concerning 
all types of communist and un-American activities now being carried 
on in the United States. Additional information may be obtained 
from H. L. Chaillaux, Director, National Americanism Commission, 
The American Legion National Headquarters, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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APPOINTMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN CALIFORNIA 


A. R. Nichols, Director of Vocational Education for the San Jose 
Public Schools, has been appointed by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation to act as representative of that Association in California. 

Mr. Nichols will be responsible for the collection of membership 
fees in the Association, for the soliciting of new members, and for the 
dissemination of information to persons within the state concerning 
the American Vocational Association. 


TO EXPLORE NAVAJO COUNTRY 


Archeologists under the direction of L. L. Hargrave, Field Director 
of the Museum of Northern Arizona, and three technical assistants, 
will conduct an intensive survey for prehistoric ruins and will probably 
excavate the most important sites. 

California men who are physically fit and keenly interested in 
practical exploration who may be chosen for this work may arrange 
to receive official credit toward secondary credentials equivalent to 
units that might be obtained in a university summer school. 

The expedition is operated under a board of trustees on a coopera- 
tive basis, each member sharing in the work, the field expenses, and 
the benefits. 

Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, is a 
member of the advisory board of the expedition. 

For additional information address Professor Tracy R. Kelley, 
Secretary, Rainbow Bridge-Monument Valley Expedition, 333 Hilgard 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 


STATUE OF LIBERTY ANNIVERSARY 


October 28, 1936, is the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication of the 
Statue of Liberty, and the National Park Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior, which is responsible for its care, is taking 
the lead in a nation wide observance of the occasion. It will differ 
from the usual celebration in that the idea of the Statue of Liberty 
rather than the structure or the persons connected with it will be the 
focal point of all activity. The Statue of Liberty offers an opportunity 
to observe an anniversary not connected in any way with wars and the 
termination of wars, but rather with the friendship existing between 
this country and France. 

The National Park Service is preparing material on the story of the 
Statue, the history of Franco-American relations during the Revolu- 
tionary War period, a pageant of the Statue of Liberty, a broadcast 
for the celebration, several radio educational dramas, the oratorical 
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contest which will be conducted during September and October by the 
American Legion, a number of lantern slides which will be manufac- 
tured commercially. This material will be ready for distribution Sep- 
tember 1, 1936. 

Those interested in the celebration should address John J. Heim- 
burger, Ranger-historian, National Park Service, Fort Wood, New York. 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 


The Western Music Camp under the direction of Major Earl Dillon 
will hold its regular summer session at General Grant National Park 
June 21—-August 1, 1936. 

From July 10 to July 17, Father Finn, Conductor of the Paulist 
Choristers of New York, will offer a course in The Choral Art, Its 
Oldest and Newest Problems. From July 25 to August 1, Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, famous composer, will offer a course in Composition, 
Manuscript, and Score Preparation. 

In addition, a special instrumental course for teachers dealing with 
practical instruction and methods for teaching all band and orchestra 
instruments will continue during the entire session. 

For further information address The Western Music Camp, Box 
235, Fresno, California. 


DR. FRANK C. TOUTON PASSES 


The many friends of Dr. Frank C. Touton are deeply 
saddened at his passing June 1, 1936. Dr. Touton has been 
for many years Vice-president and Director of the Educa- 
tional Program at the University of Southern California, and 
an outstanding leader in education circles. 

Dr. Touton was a high school and junior college principal | 
and later State Supervisor of High Schools in Wisconsin 
before coming to the University of Southern California in 
1921. He was affiliated with many learned societies and was 
the author of a number of textbooks in mathematics and sev- 
eral publications in the field of junior high school procedure. 

Dr. Touton was interested in bringing about a close rela- 
tionship between secondary schools and colleges, and his chief 
work was curriculum reorganization on the college level. He 
will be mourned by his colleagues, by those who have been his 
pupils, and by a wide circle of friends in other walks of life. 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


REVIEWS 


LIntian Mone Fox, and L. Tuomas Hopkins. Creative School Music. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company, 1936. 


No field has represented itself more prominently in its contributions to pro- 
fessional literature during recent years than that of music education. A truly 
remarkable body of material has been developed around the application of organismic 
psychology to the teaching of music and the place of music in the integrated pro- 
gram. 
Of particular interest to California educators is Creative School Music which 
represents the product of a notable collaboration. Mrs. Lillian Mohr Fox brings to 
the volume the results of many successful years of experience in the progressive 
public school system of Pasadena; Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, who has exerted great 
influence on curriculum practices by his services particularly in the southern part 
of the state contributes his characteristically penetrating analysis of the modern edu- 
cational philosophy. The intrinsic value of the book and the fact that it gives 
evidence of its origin in actual classroom experience assures it an enthusiastic 
reception by music educators and school administrators outside of the state. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I Creative Education: Its Nature 
and Nurture consists of three chapters: Education—Old and New; Creativeness— 
Its Nature; and Creativeness—Its Nurture. In summarizing the implications of 
the new education, the authors say: 

The authoritarian philosophy and atomistic psychology with emphasis upon 
the learning of facts and specific skills under control of the teacher are not 
the ancestors of creativity. They represent the letter of conformity, subversive 
to creativity. On the other hand, the experimental philosophy and organismic 
psychology with emphasis upon the freedom of the whole organism to meet 
confidently and courageously the novel situations of life by selecting, planning, 
executing, evaluating and accepting consequences of judgment, make possible the 
effective expression of that something distinct or unique in every whole organism, 
over and above the sum of its parts, which makes for a united self, an integrated 
personality, a creative individualism. 

There are two concepts of creativeness: the traditional and the modern psy- 
chological. The traditional concept denies the possibility of all individuals being 
creative; the modern concept affirms the belief that all can create in varying 
degrees. The authors are definitely committed to an educational program which 
considers all learning acts creative, which considers creativity possible for all 
individuals and which sees the function of the school as aiding pupils to realize 
their creative potentialities. 

In general, the principles applicable to creativeness have been adapted from 
Supervision and the Creative Teacher, Fifth Yearbook, the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association, published 
in 1932. In line with these principles it is developed that the creative act is (1) 
brought about by outside stimulation, (2) usually initiated by the creator, (3) 
controlled in the process by the creator, (4) usually found in individuals who are 
sensitive to meanings in situations with which they deal, (5) the product of an 
organism under relaxed control, (6) directed toward a meaningful goal, (7) accom- 
panied by emotional and intellectual satisfaction, (8) accompanied by a knowledge 
of appropriate techniques, (9) performed by a person who has acquired habits of 
persistence, (10) performed by a person who has developed self evaluating devices. 
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The materials presented in this and the other chapters of Part I, although drawing 
their illustrations largely from the field of music, constitute an excellent summary 
of the progressive point of view in modern education. 

The interrelation of the various fields is well exemplified by Part II: 
Methods of Aiding Children to Develop Creative Expression in Music. The 
techniques presented here would be equally valuable to the teacher in developing 
creative expression in oral or written expression. The seven chapter headings of 
Part II indicate the scope of the main section of the book: creating songs, develop- 
ing original poetry, developing original melody, form in music and poetry, basic 
rhythmic schemes and their use, creative response to rhythms, and creating music 
for an Indian unit. 

Part III: Creative Expression of Children again shows the essential integra- 
tion of the various fields around an area of experience. The music, art, and 
creative written expression are equally interesting in the large body of materials 
presented. The teacher, looking for practical suggestions for similar units, will find 
a wealth of suggestion in the experiences of these children. 

The style is delightfully intimate. It is as though a skilful and enthusiastic 
teacher were talking to the reader about experiences of the most absorbing nature. 
The reader is carried along to the conclusion that these techniques are thoroughly 
workable and to the appreciation that musie so taught could never be accused of 
being a “fad and frill” because it is of the very essence of life. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 


ARTHUR I. GATES, and Guy L. Bonn. “Reading Readiness. A Study of Factors 
Determining Success and Failure in Beginning Reading,” Teachers College 
Record, XXXVII (May, 1936), 679-685. 


The writers present a partial report of a study of four large classes of 
children who had been given instruction in reading soon after entering the first 
grade. Those children who failed were studied specifically. The article does not 
attempt to give a final answer as to whether it is better to begin reading on 
entering school or later, but emphasizes the fact that a delayed reading program 
is “not merely to secure older beginners but primarily to provide time for a 
preparatory period in which readiness and an equipment of interests and skills 
for beginning are cultivated.” 

The optimum time for beginning reading should be “‘the time at which reading 
ability will be of more general social and educational value than other activities 
which would be pursued if reading were not taught.” Investigations in relation to 
reading readiness should reveal the best ways in which the reading program may be 
adjusted in order to meet the needs of children beginning reading, whether this is 
early or late in their school life. Discovery, correction, and adjustment are all a 


part of preparation for reading. Giapys L. Porrer 


Roitito G. Reynoups. “The Teacher’s Part in Guidance,’ Teachers College Record, 
XXXVII (May, 1936), 691-697. 

The point of view that guidance is a thing apart, something that takes place 
in a clinic, a laboratory, or a place outside the classroom under the direction 
of specified “guiders,” is deplored by the writer. If the ultimate goal of all 
education is the development of personalities, guidance should be a continuous 
service rendered by the classroom teacher who lives day by day with her children. 
It is the teacher who is best able to answer the three aspects or phases of the 
guidance problem (1) What do we have in children to develop and guide? (2) 
Into what do we wish to develop and guide them? (3) How can we do it? 

The wise use of all available agencies and techniques is the responsibility 
of the classroom teacher but she is the one whose close contacts give her the skill 
of “looking within.” “Teaching,” the writer believes, “is above all else an art, 
an art in guidance,” and it will be the teacher’s influence on the child “buttressed 
with understanding and common sense that will serve to guide him best.” 

GuLapys L. POTTER 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


AVERILL, LAWRENCE AuGuSTUS. Adolescence: A Study in the Teen Years. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1936. 

BeL_, HucH McKee. The Theory and Practice of Student Counseling. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1935. 

BucKINGHAM, B. R., and Dotcu, E. W. A Combined Word List. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1936 

Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, Vol. XXII, No. 2, May, 1936. 

The Efforts of the States to Support Education as Related to Adequacy and Ability. 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. XIV, No. 3, May, 
1936. Washington: Research Division of the National Education Association. 

Foster, Mrs. JOSEPHINE, and HEADLEY, NERTH BE. Education in the Kindergarten. 
American Education Series. New York: American Book Company, 1936. 

HERZBERG, MAx J. A Preliminary Study Guide to the Screen Version of Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet. Photoplay Studies, Vol. II, No. 3, March, 1936. 
Newark, New Jersey: Educational and Recreational Guides, Inc. 

HUNTINGTON, ELtswortu. Tomorrow’s Children: The Goal of Eugenics. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1935. 

International Journal of Individual Psychology, Vol. II, No. 1, 1936. 

LAMBIE, Morris Bryan. Training for the Public Service. Publication No. 49. 
Chicago: Public Administration service, 1935. 

Morrisett, Liuoyp N. Letters of Recommendation. Contributions to Education, 
No. 641. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1935. 
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